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PREFACE. 



The present small Tolume has a modest 
purpose. It aims simply to point out tendencies 
in the past and present and to describe and illos- 
trate the prepress in the spirit of municipal 
reform. It consists of an address, accompanied 
by notes and illustrative material. The address 
has been delivered in several cities, and has 
elicited comments which lead me to hope that in 
print it may prove helpful to those who would 
bring our urban life up to a higher plane. 

No effort has been made to give credit to 
others for aid received. Aid has come from 
many books and articles, but especially from the 
" book of life," — in other words, long-continued 
observation. I must mention, however, one 
gentleman from whom I clearly recollect having 
received special help in one part of the address, 
viz., Dr. Washington Gladden. The idea with 
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wMch the address closes I owe to one of JDr. 
Gladden's articles which I read several yeaia 
ago. How near mj language may approach his I 
cannot say, as I am unahle to find the paper. 

Fast experience leads me to Buppose that 
among the readers of this address there will be 
those who would be glad to have me mention a 
few works ia which the ideas here sketched may 
be found further elaborated. I name the follow- 
ing as especially helpful books on municipal 
government : — 

Dr. Albert Shaw's "Municipal Government 
in Great Britain " and also his " Municipal Gov- 
ernment in Continental Europe." 

Mr. M. N. Baker's " Municipal Engineering 
and Sanitation." 

Prof. CharleB ZneUin'a " American Municipal 
Progress." 

Dr. Adna P. Weber's " The Growth of Cities.'* 

Dr. John A. Fairlie's "Municipal Adminis- 
tiation." 

" A Municipal Pn^ram," a report of a Com- 
mittee of the National Municipal Le^ue (pub- 
lished in book form). 
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PREFACK. d 

The annual Proceedings of the National 
Municipal League are extremely valuable and 
should be in every public library. I wish also 
to make special mention of the periodical " Mu- 
nicipal AfFairs," published l^ tlie New Yotk 
"Reform Club, Committee on City AfFauB." 
Under the very able editoiship of Dr. Milo R. 
Maltbie it has become simply indispenaable to 
the caoBe of good municipal government, and 
shoold be found even in village public libraries. 

BIOHABD T. BELT. 
Maquov, Wiaooxsur, Augiut 2S, 1908. 
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THE COMING CITY. 



THE TITLE OF THE LECTUEE OHANQED FBOM 
"NEGLEOTED ASPECTS OF MtTKIOIFAI. BE- 
FOBM." — REASONS FOB THE OHANGB. 

Sevebal times I have deliveied s lecture 
entitled "Neglected Aspects of Municipal Re- 
form." Wlien I reviewed my notes for the 
present lecture, I gave some thought to the 
title, and finally I was forced to say to myself : 
*' Tour title is a misnomer. The considerations 
which you hiing forward are not n^leoted. 
They are receiving generous attention in peri- 
odical literature, fmd they are discussed in gath- 
erii^ now frequentiy held to promote muni- 
cipal reform and progress." Yet, five or six 
years ^o, say in 1S95, the title was, I helieve, 
fully justified. 
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THE CHANGE IN THE QUAimTY OF INTEBEST 

IN hhkioipai. befobm less bbmabkablb 

THAN THE CHANGE IN THE QUAUTT Or 
THE INTEBEST DUBINO THE PAST DECADE. 
THIS GIVES BATIONAL GBOUND FOB COUB-- 
AGS. 

When I think about this remarkable obange 
in the quantity, and still more ia the quality, of 
tbonght on this subject of municipal reform, I 
cannot repress a certain feeling of elation. My 
sonl is warmed with gentle optimism for the 
future. We must not indulge in extravagant 
and Utopian anticipations ; but I believe that no 
fair-minded person, contrasting the interest in 
municipal reform now with the interest in the 
subject ten yeats ago, and still more contrastiag 
the intelligence of the interest now with the in- 
telligence of the interest one brief decade ago, 
will be disposed to yield to pessimism. Let us 
toke long views, and we shall have courage to 
press forward in the work of improvement. 
When we look back a few months, or one or 
two years, we do not always see tiie direction in 
which the current of civic life is moving. May 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 17 

I narrate a peraonal experience ? In 1890 I was 
afiked by the " Outlook " (then the " Christian 
Union ") to prepare an article on *' A Decade of 
Social Progress." It did not seem to me, when 
the subject was first su^ested, that it was a 
lai^e one, and I did not feel sure that I could 
gather together material enough for an article 
of respectable proportions. But when I began 
to look back over the preceding ten yean, I was 
surprised and delighted to find how much had 
been accomplished, and as I recall the circum- 
stances I think my difficulty was, not to find 
enough foi one ariaclc, but rather, to put what 
I bad to say into one ariiicle. Whenever I 
feel an inclination to be blue or despondent 
about social progress, I think of my article 
on '*A Decade of Social Progress," and take 
courage. 

BIGNIPIOANCB OP MUNICIPAL GOTBBNMBNT. 

The twentaetb-century city is destined to em- 
brace more than half of our population, and this 
makes its goyemment of vital significance to 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
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States, and indeed, in the entire civilized world. 
The frontietsman in the far West, the woodBtnan 
in the pine forests of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
the miner delving in the howela of the earth in 
Pennsylvania, Colorado, and far-away Alaska, 
all ate feeling, and will feel still more forcefully, 
tiie influences proceeding from the character of 
our great cities aa truly as the dweller in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, or New York. 

THB FBOBLBM OP THE CITT, THE FBOBL.EM OP 
A REVOLUTION BEOUQHT ABOUT BY EVO- 
LUTION, BUT IT DUPLIES IN 80MB RESPECTS 
A RETURN TO EARLIER CONDITIONS. 

The problem of the city is the problem of a 
revolution — a revolution brought about by in- 
dustrial evolution, if you please. Strangely 
enough, too, it involves in some particulars a 
return to the conditions of classical antiquity. 
When we speak of the nation as a whole, we use 
words which are rural in Uieir primary signifi- 
cance. We say this country, this land of ouis, 
whereas the Athenians said, this city of ouis — 
their state being essentially a city-state, with 
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THE PBOBLEM OF THE CITY. 19 

rural distncts, land added as a suboidinate part 
of the state, ruled from the city as a centre. We 
know the story of Cinciouatus, called from the 
plough to the conduct of government. It haa been 
a favorite tale with ns, because it has been typi- 
cal of American life in the past. Sural votes 
have controlled our destinies, and men from the 
country have given shape to our national life. 
Bat we are entering a period in which men from 
the city are certain to have an increasing influ- 
ence in the conncils of the nation, and are very 
likely to become dominant. Even now, our 
President is a New Yorker by birth. It is not 
possible to foretell what chaises will come to 
our country as a result of the increasing influ- 
ence of the city-man, but they are bound to be 
momentous. 

STATISTICS OP TEE GEOWTH OP CITIES TS THE 
UNITED STAT&B. 

The statistics of the growth of cities in the 
United States are most impressive, and many an 
hour could be spent in discouising upon their 
significance. Conflning ourselves to places con- 
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20 THE COMING CITY. 

taining 8,000 or more inhabitants, they are as 
foUowB: 

T«u* PereeDten ot urban 

popolatton. 

1790 3.35 

1800 3.97 

1810 4.93 

1820 4.93 

1830 6.72 

1840 8.62 

1850 12.49 

1860 16.13 

1870 20.98 

1880 22.57 

1890 29.20 

1900 about 33%, say f 

This chart btings before your eye the pro- 
portaoas of urban to rural population in each 
census year. The blacll parts of the circle 
indicate the urban population; only places of 
8,000 and more inhabitants are considered. 

If we take incorporated places, as the last two 
census reports do, we find that in 1890 their 
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peroent^e of the population amounted to 41.4 
per cent, and in 1900 to 47.1. 



PROPORTIONS or POPULATION 

DwmJN6 IN CmD OF MORE TH*N 

8000 |NHABITANT5-(I790-I900) 

O O O O O 

1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 

®®(!)(^ 

1840 1850 I860 1870 

(^(^® 

1880 1890 1900 



In the last-named year such places included 
n New York State a percentage of 77.6, and in 
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New Jersey a percentage of 76.2, while Miss- 
issippi showed the least percentage, viz., 14.7, 
and Kew Mexico, with a percentage of 16.2, 
stood next above Mississippi. Thus we have a 
prepress in urban populatioa from approximately 
one-thirtieth in 1790 to about one-third in 1900; 
and if we legard ihe inhabitants of all incorpo- 
rated places as urban, we have now a percentage 
of nearly 50 for the country at large, and one of 
over 75 for two States. We notice wi increase 
in percentage with every new census, with the 
single exception of that oi 1820, when it was 
4.93 as in 1810. After 1840 a more rapid rate 
of increase in urban population becomes clearly 
marked. Presently I shall have something to 
say about this. 

If we turn from the country as a whole to the 
growth of the "lai^e cities" — meaning there- 
by cities having over 100,000 inhabitants — we 
come upon disclosures of the census which are 
equally startling. In 1880 there was only one 
city having over one nuUion inhabitants, and 
that, of course, was New York. In 1890 three 
cities, viz., New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
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had each oyer one million inhahitsnte. While 
in 1900 there were still only three cities in this 
class, their popnlation had increased enormously. 
The "Greater New York" of the last census 
embraced a popnlation of nearly three and one- 
half millions, being snrpassed by London alone, 
and it included within its corporate limits an 
area of 306 square miles. Few States have so 
large a population, and it bids fair soon to equal 
t^e popnlation of the entire United States in 
1790. In 1870 fourteen cities had a population 
exceeding 100,000; in 1890, twenty-eight; and 
in 1900, thirty^ight. 

THIS UBBAN GHOWTH NOT FBCDIjIAB TO THB 
trMTTED STATES, BDT COJNCIDBNT WITH 
THB BOUNDABIBB OP INDnSTBIAL CIVI- 
LIZATIOK. 

But this nrban development is not something 
peculiar to the United States. Occasionally we 
are startled when we are told that Berlin and 
Vienna have grown more rapidly than New 
York and Philadelphia, and that many German 
cities have waxed multitadinous as fast as our 
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great American cities.^ But this urban growth 
is something which is coincident with the boun- 
daries of industrial civilization. It has kept 
pace with the evolution of that civilization. 
Scotland had about one-fomth of her popular 
tion in cities in 1800, and now about three- 
fourths. The English urban population also 
embraces about thtee-fourths of the population 
of England. About half of the population of 
Germany is now urban. The population of 
France has grown slowly, but the new growth 
for fifty years has been urban. During that 
period the rural population has undergone a 
slight and steady decline, while the urban pop- 
ulation has neariy doubled, and the population 
of Paris is five times as great as it was one 
hundred years ago. 

But I must not weary you with additional 
statistics of urban growth. We could continue 
indefinitely, but would only reach results like 
those already brought before you. 

■ See Weber'B " QroTth at CitieB," p. 151. 
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CAUSES OP UEBAN GROWTH NOT 8BNTIMEN- 
TAL IN NATURE, BUT INDU8TBIAL. 

It must be obvious to one wbo thinks at all 
seriously about the matter that this increase in 
urban population is not something brought 
about by sentimental considerations. Men have 
not, as a rule, left the country and gone to the 
oily as an outcome of changes in their feelings 
and desires. Deep underlying industrial causes 
have driven us into centtes which have become 
cities. It is dif&cult to name an improvement 
of a distinctively economic character during 
the past century which has not made urbanites 
out of country people. Farm machinery dimin- 
ishes the number needed in rural districts, every 
improvement in transportation, especially the 
steam-railway, has, on the whole, added to the 
percentage of the population in cities. The 
development and cheapening of express and 
postal services takes retail commerce to the great 
cities, and prevents its growth in the smaller 
centres of population. There are exceptions 
of individual significance, but in the mass, men 
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flock to the cities, because there they And the 
opportunitieB for gaining a lirelihood. The 
farmers may want more "hired men" during 
a short season, frequently for a few weeks only, 
but the total aggregate demand of this sort is 
relatively a small matter.* Our census figures 
showing the growth of cities bring clearly before 
OS tiie economic causes underlying this develop- 
ment. When the great industrial inventioiis 
and discoveries begin fairly to come into exten- 
BiTe use, after 1840, you see a sudden jump in 
the rate of urban increase. From 1880 to 1840 
the gain was less than two per cent., while from 
1840 to 1850 it was nearly four per cent. 

THE 8UBUHB8 AST* THfilB CHABACTEB. 

We are witnessing some changes which are 
making it easier for men to live in suburbs, 
bat the suburbs are urban in their character^ 
and the dwellera in the suburbs are urbanites in 
their mental attitudes, feelings, and sympathies. 
Rapid transit of the local kind operates chiefly 
' I refer lo tbe denumd for additional latm UboreM. 
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to widen out the city and extend it farther into 
the country. There is some scattering of manu- 
facturing plants from lai^ to small cities, and 
occasionally even to the country ; but, aa yet, 
we have no reason to anticipate a cessation in 
the growth in numbeiB of those who live under 
esaentially urban conditions. 



AN EVBK WIDER ASD DEKP&B INTBRBST IK 
MITNICIFAL REFORM NEEDED. 

The general interest in municipal reform is 
warranted, but it is even yet not adequate, inas- 
much aa our national life and character are to 
be so largely determined by the sort of cities in 
which a large proportion of our people seem des- 
tined to dwell. We rejoice in the revival of 
civic patriotism, believing that it will grow still 
broader and deeper. The activity of numerous 
associations, such as our national and State 
leagues and civic federations, the earnest appli- 
cation of the best powers of many minds to the 
problem of the city, and frequent conferences 
to diffuse knowledge and cultivate right feeling 
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— all tliese give promise of a Btill more intelli- 
gent and a still more perraaire civic patriotism. 

THB BALLTDTG CRIBS OP THE NINETBENTH- 
CESTUBY MTJNICIPAL BBFOBM MOVEMENT. 

Let me recall the movement for municipal re- 
fona wMch characterized the last quarter of the 
nineteenth centuiy, the £ra de siicle movement, 
as it used to be called, and how weary we all 
grew with that whole fin de liide business I — 
in order to bring out more clearly the progress 
which we are making, and to indicate the kind 
of a city which during the twentieth century is 
coming into being. 

What are the rallying cries with which a few 
years ago it was sought to enlist recruits to wage 
battle against the forces of evil in the govern- 
ment of our cities ? If we direct oiu: memory 
backward over the campaigns in this righteous 
war, from 1870 to 1895, various watchwoi-ds, 
which we may, for the most part, group about 
the business idea of government, recur to us. 
The most familiar are somewhat as follows: 
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(1). Wanted, " A municipal administration 
on purely buaineae principle!." 

** Muniaipal government i» buainegg, not polv- 
tica." 

And then as a corollary we have statenients 
like this : 

" Busineti men are the natural and inevitable 
directors of local affairs " — I am giving you 
quotations and I have with me three leaflets 
and a circular letter, conceived in thia apixit, 
which appeared in 1894 and 1895. They were 
issued by the Municipal League o£ one of our 
great cities (Milwaukee).^ 

(2.) A further familiar demand called upon 
UB to rid ourselves of the class of professional 
politicians, and above all of the political bosses. 
This followed naturally enough from the call 
for control by the class of business men, for the 
one class was set off against the other, as mutu- 
ally antagonistic and exclusive. 

(3.) Civil service reform in the municipal 
service logically came next in the platform of 
cipal reform, and it was urged chiefly as a 
> See IllnstnitiTe Material No. I. 
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means whereby we could rid ouiselTes of the 
bad professional politicians. 

(4.) A demand for retrenchment and a lower 
tax rate naturally followed. Extravagance was 
denounced and retrenchment m^ed. A busi- 
ness man's government, it was maintained, 
would give ub an economical administration. 

(5.) Concentration of power in the hands of 
the mayor was an especially prominent plank in 
the platform of reform ten yeais ago, and quite 
frequently the idea of one term only for the 
mayor was advanced. 

(6.) Especially prominent has been the fol- 
lowing plank in the pn^ram of municipal re- 
form : " R^orm requires the abaolute leparation 
ijf municipal government from the politics of 
State and nation," and along with this we fre- 
quently heard as a corollary the demand for 
" home rule " for cities. A national conference 
adopted this as its motto : " National Parties for 
National Jsmiet, Munieipai Parties for Munidr 
pal Affairs." 

(7.) Finally, I must mention the eT-hortatiou 
directed to good men to shake off their lethargy, 
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their apparent indifference, and to come forward 
and be the savioura of the city.' 



SOME BBFOBH MOVBMBNTS OF THE PAST, 
Those of you who have reached middle life 
and have followed municipal affairs with any 
care will easily recall several extremely interest- 
ing campaigns for reform in our great cities, in 
which war-cries like those mentioned prevailed. 
My own memoiy reaches back to the Tweed 
rSgime, whioh was overthrown after a valiant 
fight led by that honest, upright leader of one of 
our great parties — one whom we may also call a 
noble old Roman — Samuel J. Tilden. " Boss " 
Tweed and his friends felt so secure in their 
power that they said to those who raised a voice 
against their corrupt rule : " What are you going 
to do about it ? " Well, a few brave men — all 
the world's best work is done by a mere handful 
of men — a few brave men took up the gauntlet, 

■Itvillbe noticed that Id this address all these points are 
not ^lunBsed. The time woa too limited to ailoir an exami- 
oatioD of all of them. It is the general spirit of reform a 
this time which is cMefl; under considerxttun. 
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and Tweed was safely landed in Ludlow-street 
jail, and finally his dishonorable career reached 
an ignominious end in a felon's cell. Never has 
the government of New York City, since that 
day, reached so low a level ; nevertheless, it was 
not long before those were cruelly disappointed 
who believed that honesty and efficiency had 
been permanently attained in the government 
of our great metropolis. A few years later a 
Wsiness man's movement placed another fine 
type of American manhood in the mayor's chair 
— I refer to Hon, Abram S. Hewitt. The im- 
provement even during his mayoralty was not 
what was hoped, and soon after his term ex- 
pired, government in New York fell back into a 
regular slough of despond. Then Dr. Parkhurst 
came forward and shocked not only New York 
City, but even the entire nation, with his dis- 
closures of fathomless iniquity in the police de- 
partment and of rottenness elsewhere. Like a 
prophet of old Israel, he summoned the hostB of 
the Lord to battle against the forces of evil, and 
achieved so marked a victory that an expensive 
illustrated book was published called " The 
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Triumph of Reform." A little later Hon. Seth 
Low, the President of Ck)lumbia University, was 
called upon to save the city once more. This 
time the professioual politician triumphed, and 
we have a further retrogression in the govern- 
ment of New York City,' 

I remember very well when some fifteen years 
ago the so-called Bullitt Bill for the govern- 
ment of Philadelphia was passed.' This inaug- 
urated changes in political forms and was hailed 
as a triumph of reform. It was thought by 
many public-spirited citizens of the city of 
Brotherly Love, "Now we have the trae thing." 
There was an improvement for a few years, and 
then a steady decline in the standards of effi- 
ciency and morality, until the government of 

' Bat last year Hr. Low, once more endeaToriiig to lescuo 
the city from a corrupt political gsag, was elected to the 
mayoralty and U now ttroggUug bravely for parity and 
efflcieucy in the goTemment of Greater Sew York. Thia 
has taken place aince the lecture was written and la 
enconraging. 

*The bill was approved Jnne 1, 1685, and ii reprinted iu 
" Philadelphia, 1661-1887, a History ot Municipal Develop- 
ment," by Edward P.AIUdsqi) and Spies Pi'moge, on pp. 835-1 
867. 
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that city is even worse than that of New York* 
and is a stench in the nostrils of decent men. 

The experience of these two cities has been 
repeated frequently. I saw the same thing in 
Baltimore while I lived there — the same heroic 
efforts, sometimes crowned with temporary suc- 
cess, bat always followed by bitter disappoint- 
ment 

We wish to kill the politician. Decent men 
hare a feeling like that of the son-in-law for his 
deceased mother-in-law, brought out in an old 
story, which doubtless you all know. The 
son-in-law was away from home when the sad 
intelligence reached him by telegram that his 
mother-in-law had Juat died. He was asked 
what disposition should be made of the remains 
— should she be embalmed — should she be 
cremated — or should she be buried V Instantly 
the son-in-law telegraphed to the inquirer; 
" Make no mistake. Embalm, cremate, and buiy 
her I " Again and again we have thought that 
we have disposed of the professional politician 
with equal thoroughness, but again and again 
we find that he has simply been driven into his 
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hole temporarily, to reappear serenely in the rich 
pastures of yore. 

HBN, NOT UEASUBES, HAVE BEEN HOST 
PBOMINBNT IN THE NINBTBEHTH-CENTljaT 
KBFOBM MOVEMENTS. 

"Why do I aay aU this? Why do I bring 
before yon these repeated, dismal failures ? It 
is not because I am a pessimist and would dis- 
courage action, but because I think that very 
clear lessons are to be drawn from this past ex- 
perience, and to these lessons I wish to direct 
yoor attention for a few moments. Evidently 
we have not been following methods which can 
lead to success. One chief trouble with us has 
been this : We have conceived our problem as a 
far simpler one than it really is. What is needed 
is a wider, deeper basis of reform, brought about 
by a positive program. Negative, destructive 
work is not enough. We drive out one devil, 
and presently we find that seven have taken his 
place. We have dwelt too much upon men, 
and too little upon measures. Too often the 
reform campaign appeared to the masses of 
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votera to mean Bimply this: "Tom out the 
rascals now in power and put us good men in 
their place." It was, to be sure, intimated that 
all sorts of good things would follow this tum- 
ing-out of ihe rascals, but what these good things 
were it was not always easy for the plain man 
to understand. The blessings promised seemed 
to him vague, shadowy — indeed, not quite 
tangible. Then when things have become 
threatening for the bad gang in control of the 
city, they have induced some good man to 
become a candidate for mayor and have claimed 
that they too are equally keen for good men. 

SUCCBaSFITL BUBOPEAN METHODS AND THB 

I-B360N8 WE MAT LEABN FROM THKM. 

Let US contrast the methods of the past, to 

which I have referred, with methods which have 

elsewhere yielded the best results, and for these 

methods we must turn to European experience.' 

' This ii true ot the great cities. Donbtleia maaj amall 

dtiea Id tMt conntr; are at well goTemed ai aimilar cities in 

any conntry. I know well one New York Tillage of some 

4,000 iohabitanta, Tiz., Fredonia, which has &a traly » model 

goveniment m Glugow, Scotland, or Berlin, Qennany. 
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Need I say in this presence how utterly unwa]> 
ranted is the prejudice gainst European experi- 
ence and methods ? The prohlem of the modem 
city in one country is very nearly the same as 
that in another ; more and more do modem na- 
tions leeemhle each other, and this is especially 
tme of the cities of these nations. But even 
taking the countries as a whole, it is true that 
the resemblance between Germany to-day and 
the Unit«d States to^y is closer than that be- 
tween the United Stat«8 to-day and the Unit«d 
States of Geor^ Washington ; that is, if we go 
below political forms and have regard to the 
underlying industrial life. True Americanism 
consists in finding the best in aU lands and 
osing it for American purposes, modifying it, 
transforming it to suit whatcTer is peculiar in 
our own land. The adaptability of Americans 
is something which is frequently admired, and 
we must leam to show this quality in public 
af&uis. 

THE QUEST FOB A UAYOB IN OIEBMAST. 

Let US plunge at once into a comparison of 
methods by reference to this advertisement of a 
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German city, which I have in my hand.^ The 
Grerman city of Lnckenwalde, wanting a mayor, 
inserted an advertisement in a leading Berlin 
paper, a paper corresponding in a way, possibly, 
to the " New York Herald," and requested aU 
candidates, wherever they might live, to send in 
their applications, with a short life-sketeh. The 
salary is mentioned, and it is pointed out that in 
aheence of a reappointment at the end of the 
first term — and the term is usually, I helieve, 
twelve years ^ — the mayor becomes entitled 
to a pension of like amount. Candidates 
must have had what is substantially equivalent 
to a college cotirse and university training in 
law. 

All Hob seems strange to us, and it brings 
foicefnlly before ns certain contrasts with our 
mneteenth-Kientury notions of monioipal govern- 
ment ; but it points out to us, in at least a very 
general way, the direction in which our tweuti- 
ethrcentury city is moving. The most marked 
contrasts with older thought may perhaps best 

■ See IIlnatratlTe Material No. II. 

* In Prnsgia the citieB m&j appoint the mayon for life. 
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be presented hy these conclusions, which are 
suggested l^ our adrertiaement for a mayor : 

1. Municipal government is a profession, not 
a business. 

2. It is a difficult profession, requiring 
special preparation. 

3. A man should devote Mb life to it. 

BXI'BB'F KKOWI^EDQB BEQUIItBD FOB SITCCESS- 
VUL MUNICTPAI, ADMINISTRATIOIJ-. 

Let US consider briefly, then, these state- 
ments. The complicated nature of modem 
municipal government must soon become appar- 
ent to every person of fair intelligence who 
gives his attention to it. It would be difficult 
to mention any private business requiring any- 
thing like the expert knowledge which is an 
absolutely essential condition of excellence of 
municipal government. I have recently been 
reading an excellent work by Mr. M. N. Baker, of 
the " Engineering News " of New York. It is en- 
titled " Municipal Engineering and Sanitation." 
After reading the book I jotted down a list of 
the kinds of experts required for municipal ad- 
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mmististion. My list is as follows : The soci- 
olt^ist, the economist, the bacteriologist, the 
chemist, the engineer, the physician, the ed- 
ucator, the administrator (that is, the man 
skilled in public administration), the lawyer, 
the sanitarian. The same man may be an ex- 
pert along more than one line, but we have 
need of at least these ten kinds of expert 
knowledge; and of course we need efficiency, 
honesty, and common sense, but the need of 
tiieee qualities has always been recognized. 
The mayor need not be an expert along each one 
of these lines, but he ought to know at least 
enough about each one to select experts, and 
to know whether or not they are doing their 
work properly. He must be sufficiently experi- 
enced to recognize the interests of the city 
along each one of these lines, when seLfish and 
designing men are seeking to enrich themselves 
at public expense. He most especially have 
lai^e knowledge about all businesses engaged 
in furnishing the so-csUed public utilities, so as 
to know what may be properly demanded when 
private corporations are engaged in supplying 
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these atUitdes, and what is a right Btandard 
when they- are supplied hy the munioipality. 
Especially must the mayor, along with a hack- 
bone of iron, have expert knowledge concern- 
ing all franchise questions. Yet it is not alto- 
gether an easy mattter to acquire all the knowl- 
edge which a mayor needs, concerning even one 
business, like the street-car business. Nest, 
reflect for a moment on what it signifies for a 
mayor to be able to take a leading part in ques- 
tions of education, so that he may direct atten- 
tion to what is needed at a particular time and 
place. The power for good is immense, but the 
general knowledge of the science of education 
needed by a mayor is not attained in a day or 
even a year. 

May I speak of a personal experience? At 
present, I hold a humble office. I am one of 
tiie three supervisors of the town of Madison, 
Dane County, State of Wisconsin, and it seems 
to me, after having held the office some six 
months, that a man ought to hold it for several 
years to acquire the knowledge and experience 
needed to make a good supervisor. I have been 
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hammeiiDg away at economic problems for 
twenty years at least, but in the dischar^ of 
my duties as supervisor I feel oppressed by my 
ignorance. And I presume what I especially 
lack is sufficient general engineering knowledge ; 
but I see clearly tbat the engineer requires 
economics for such an office as truly as the 
economist needs engineering knowledge. 

My second proposition must now seem axio- 
matic, namely, The profession of mayor is a 
difBcult one, reqtiiring special preparation. My 
third proposition becomes, moreover, equally 
obvious, namely, A man should devote his life 
to it, as the lawyer does to law, as a physician 
to medicine.' 



THE BUSINESS MAN AS MA70B. 

It is obvious that a business man cannot often 
be equal to the task of making a good mayor. 
First, because his expert knowledge lies along 

' I had in mind in this address chiefly the probleniB of out 
great dties. It vill be neceiaar; to make modiflcation if 
what is atid U applied to Btnall cities. Bnt the tpirit at 
what ii said is generally applicable. 
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other lines. Secondly, because he does not, 
naturally, have the right point of view. The 
first point made, namely, that the busiuess man 
lacks expert knowledge, must be sofBciently 
clear to any one who reflects upon what has 
been said. A man may be a very good fanner, 
and it would not be expected that he should be 
able to manage a great railway system. Yet 
the difference between these two is not greater 
than that between the management of a railway 
and the management of a city. A man may 
meet with large success as the head of a great 
commercial establishment, but we woujd not 
expect on that account that he should be able 
to engage in the practice of law. We do not 
think that it is any discredit to a man who has 
been trained for one line of business that he 
should be unable to engage successfully in a busi- 
ness or occupation of a radically different 
nature. 

Taking up the second point, I would say this ; 
The sentiments, the feelings, the way of looking 
at things required in municipal administration, 
which is a public affair, ate different from tlioee 
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which most necessarily prevail in private 



The prominent man of business has veiy 
Ukely been engaged in urban transportation, 
and however upright he, may be, he has ao 
quired the habit oi looking at public questions 
from the private point of view. He does not 
readily see why public utility franchises should 
be strictly limited in time, and sharply restricted 
in their content ; least of all has it occurred to 
him that it is easy and right to devise plans 
whereby a city may, after a period, come into 
the ownership of the local public utilities, and 
that without any expenditure of public money.' 

So we frequently, again and agaXn, as I saw 
in Baltimore, return to the professional politician 
after one term's experience with the business 
man. The politician has, at least, had expe- 
rience in public affairs, and if fairly honest — 

' An aldermaD vho is at the Bame time a close student of 
mnniclpal ^TeToment tells me that according to bis obser- 
Tation, a difficulty which confrontB the haaincBB man ia his 
timidity, dae to his depeodeuce on cuitomera. Any oggrre*- 
sive action la sure to gtte offence to some one whoBs patrou- 
age is deiired. 
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and many politicians are far more than this — in 
iact, I think our politicians are far better than 
most people suppose — if fairly lionest, I say, the 
politician baa, in a measure, acquired the pablic 
viewpoint. But he sufEers under our system, 
and he has not had the right kind of training. 
Yet we return to him.' 

' I trust that no one vill miannderatand the position 
which I take with negard to t^e basineaa man. I intend to 
■•7 nothing disparaging to him whatever. Indeed, I share 
the admiration of the American bnalnesB man which is so 
geneiallj entertained b; my conntrymen. A great deal of 
the best capacity in the United Statea, and poaaiblj eren an 
nndae share, has flowed into business channels. Many 
batinesa men would have performed efScient serrice In 
public life. Many men now in bnainesi would become 
Tery able in public service shonld they leave private life for 
public life. What I have in mind is this — that in making 
such a change they change their occupation just as a lawyer 
changes his occupation when he becomes a preacher. Borne 
. make the change advantageously, others disadvantageonBly. 
There is much in buiinese life at Its best which can 
be applied advantageonsly to public life. Order, system, 
punctuality, initiative, watchfulness will occur at ouce to 
the reader. One of the first and most essential reforms in 
American cities is an improvement in financial methods. 
Munidpat accounting needs a thorough orerhauling, and a 
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A CLASS OP OFFIOB-HOLDBES THE NECEBSABT 
OUTCOME OF EXISTING SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 

I vfish, therefore, to lay down this main 
propoBition for your consideration. We must 
have a class of office-Tiolders. It is simply open 
to US to choose the sort of class we wish. The 
class exists now, but if we wish we can have 
in their place a class of high-minded, gifted, and 
specially trained experts in office. Our expe- 
rience, equally with the experience of every 
modern nation, demonstrates this amply. We 

good bodgetu; B/stetn must be part and parcel of every 
ezcellent mnDicipal goverament, Beceipts and expendi- 
torcB Bhonld be Bcientiflcally ordered, and a balance between 
tbe two secured. In tbis department of mnnicipal govern' 
ment, u elaewbere, bDaineea men of capacity can render 
verj effective serrice. Nevertbeless, even in public finoncei 
Bomething more Umn tbe training of private bQaineae ig 
needed. How generally have our great Secretaries of the 
Treasury had large experience in public life I And in how 
few cases have tbey come directly from private baeiness 
Into tbe Department of tbe Treaamy ! 

Business men are particularly needed in the municipal 
council, and they ue needed as advisers in every departmeat 
of tbe government of a great city. 
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establish general conditions, and then we have 
the class of men who survive and succeed under 
these condititms. The ward boss and the heeler 
are men who emerge from the struggle for 
existence under conditions actually found in 
many cities. They are the fittest for survival 
under these conditions. But it is open to us to 
establish conditions under which moral excel- 
lence, high qualifications, and devotion to the 
general welfare will be found dominant traits in 
those who emerge from the struggle for success. 
In any case, we shall have a class of ofBce- 
holders in the future as we have had in the 
past. That arises from the necessities of the 
case. 

This is doubtless to many a hard saying, but 
we never gain anything by closing our eyes to 
the facta which are involved in the nature of 
the case. 

But must we surrender ourselves to the class 
of ofBce-holdeis, allowing them to govern us as 
l^ey please ? This by no means follows. We 
have done this too much in the past. While 
the twentieth-century city will make use, to an 
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eTer-iucreasing extent, of experts in office, the 
citizens, the non-office-holders, will have a con- 
trol over municipal affairs which was unknown 
to the citizens of our great American cities 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

THE TWO CLASSES OP OPPIOE-HOLDEBS AMD 
THKIB BBSBNTIALLY DIFPEEENT FUNCTIONS. 

The city of the twentieth centniy will distin- 
guish sharply between two kinds of offices, 
namely, those concerned with legislation, and 
those concerned with administration. Those 
who hold the legislative offices should have it as 
their function to represent the community as a 
whole. They are not experts, necessarily, but 
they are those who give direction to the experts, 
developing the policy which the experts must 
carry out. The legislative branch of the muni- 
cipal government, ordinarily designated as the 
common council, will probably be a larger body 
in the future than in the past. As it represents 
the citizens as a whole, it should include repre- 
sentatives of all classes of citizens, so that there 
may be no unrepresented class. The council 
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should be a reflection of the city as a -whole — 
the city in miniature, as it were. 

Those concerned with the administration re- 
quire expert knowledge, which it is their func- 
tion to use to carry out the policy estahliahed 
by the citizens through the common counciL 
Measures must, therefore, be taken to see that 
only those of capacity and satisfactory training 
are admitted to these ofSces, and when so ad- 
mitted their promotion should depend upon ex- 
cellence of service, and their tenure of office 
should be a permanent one.* 

'It goes without gaTing that tbe more gkill and knowledge 
in the conunanitf ontude the cImh of pTofeBnoaal office- 
holders, the better. There is alio «. place in the mniiicipal 
ierrice for Ihoae who have administratiTe gifta and special 
fltneti foT one line and another, and who at the game time 
continue in private basineaa or follow some private profei- 
slonal careeT. Germany baa developed remarkably what la 
called the " honor-offlce " (Ehrenamt) . It ie said that in the 
dty of Berlin there are some 2,000 eitizens who paitidpate 
in the mnnicipal government, the larger part of them being 
employed in the odmlnlatration of charity. We have in our 
citieB many commiasiong, the members of which receive no 
pay and hold what we may call an honoT-offlce. Onr vari- 
ous park commissioners serve as an excellent illnstration. 
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Is the mayor to he looked upon as a legisla- 
tive officer or an administrative officer? If he 
is to be looked upon as the leader of the admiu- 
istratlTe branch of government, then the German 
arrangement is the right one. If he ia to be 
looked upon as one who is to lead rather the 
legislative branch, then he may be elected from 
time to time. In that case, however, there 
should be some one with a lai^ amount of ex- 
pert knowledge to act as his right-hand man. 
Personally, I prefer the German arrangement, 
which regards the mayoralty as a profession, 
whereby men are appointed for long periods, and 
are called from small cities where they have suc- 
ceeded to the great cities, where they have a 
larger fleld.^ A man who has been found faith- 
ful in little will be found faithful in much, and 
the German practice gives a great stimulus in 

While deTelopiug s Ugh-miaded clasB of offlce-boldeM, we 
■hoDld *t the lame titne take metuuiet to keep the odmlnis- 
trntion in close touch with the gretX body of citizeni and to 
call npoQ them for aervice freqaentlf . 

' This woa lllaBtrated some years ago when the mayor of 
Breslan naa called to the mayoral^ of Berlia, wliere he had 
a distingniahed career. 
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the rewards held out to those vho meet with 
distinguiahed success as leaders in municipal 



IHB METHODS OF ADMIKI8TBBINO THE BEST 
AMEBI0A2T STATE TJKITEBS1TIB5 SnGOES- 
TIVE OF THE TRUE METHODS FOR MDinOI- 
PAL AFFAIRS. 

But is the method which I have been de- 
scrihii^ after all the German method? I Uiink 
not. It is simply a common-sense method, and 
is one which is employed in our own country 
precisely at that point where I think we have 
met with the laigest share of success in our 
public life. I have in mind the State universi- 
ties in those States where they have achieved 
the highest measure of success. The manage- 
ment of a univeisity is one of the most difficult 
and delicate tasks known to modem society. A 
university is an exceedingly complex organizer 
toon, requiring for its successful conduct a very 
high order of talent. There must be effective 
control, united with a very large degree of indi- 
vidual liberty. Twenty-five years ago, many 
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able thinkers held that ail the great American 
univereitiea, must, in the future as in the past, 
be private foundations. It seemed axiomatic to 
them that the difficulties involved placed areally 
excellent administration of a univereity beyond 
the reach of a Stat«. Especially was it feared 
that politicians of the baser sort would gain con- 
trol over State univeisities. Yet we have met 
with a large degree of success in the develop- 
ment of State universities in a considerable 
number of States, and the progress that is being 
made in this particular is one of the most marked 
features of the educational development o£ the 
past twenty years. I choose a State univeraily 
for purposes of illustration because its difficul- 
ties are so great, and because the methods fol- 
lowed are so similar to the methods followed in 
the Grerman municipal administration. We 
have OUT boards of regents, and in the case of 
Michigan, where a h^h degree of success has 
been achieved, they are elected \yy the people, 
together with the judges, in a special spring elec- 
tion, and elected for long periods.' These re- 

> Tlie term is raght yean , 
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gente correspond to the municipal oooncil of a 
German cit^. They choose the experts who 
cany out tlie general policy of the State, and en- 
trust to them all technical details. The experts 
hold office diiring good behavior, and promotion 
is the reward of excellence. The president of 
the univeisity corresponds in the nature of his 
work to the mayor of a city. Just as the Ger- 
man city seeks the best man for mayor, wher- 
ever he can be found, so the American State 
university seeks the best man, regardless of the 
place where he may live or of hjs political views. 
Wisconsin called a president from New York 
State, as did Illinois ; Iowa called a president 
from Kebraska, and Missouri chose a Viigin- 



' The experience of our States in the management of State 
QiUTenitleB throira some light on the entire problem of ciril 
ocrrice reform. Competitire ezaminatiDnB are not the door- 
vaj to appointments In the faculty, and even for the minor 
poiitions like the fellow<hip< better methods of selection 
bare been found. We find sharp limitations to improTe- 
ments possible by competitiTe examinations and we mnst in 
nranidpal reform go beyondthesetofreer methods, bued on 
a larger degree of respansibility in those who make the se- 
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Do not suppose that I think we are going to 
copy precisely the methods followed in our State 
oniTeiBitiea. I do believe, however, that we are 
destined to move in the general direction which 
I have indicated. Indeed, one does not have to 
look veiy closely into what is going forward, 

lection*. Ifo State nnivergiCy, so far ae I know, has been 
pUced Tinder special ciTil aeTTice laws and yet they either 
haxe passed or are pasaing out from under the control of 
what we ordinarily designate m politics. This pragreaa ia 
dae to enlightenment al pnblic opinion rather than to any 
neff laws. 

Competitive exanoinationa are rerj well In their place and 
at times nothing better can be had, owing to the abaence of a 
strong, enlightened pnblic opinion. Bat an efficient munic- 
ipal administration cannot permanently be established by 
men chosen by merely competitive examination, except in 
the lower grades, andevenhere this method will be followed, 
not becaoae the best method bat t^e beat practicalde — " on 
account of the hardness of men's hearts," as it were. The 
principle of competition is sound, bat competitiTS methods 
must be broadened as they have been in State nniTeraities. 

It is not the design of these observations to afford one 
least little bit of comfort to advocates of the "spoils" 
methods in politics, but to direct attention to considerationa 
which it is hoped wiil prevent disappointment and ci 
reaction. 
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wherever improyement is being made m Ameri- 
can mnnicipal goTeniment, to see that we have 
already begun this movement. A selection of 
highly trained engineers for the service of the 
city is becoming increasingly common, and to 
these engineen a good deal of power is com- 
mitted. This is one illustration only. 

MODEBN TTNIVEBSmSS A^D THE PDBLIO 

SBRVIOB. 
Bat the mention of univoraity administration 
not only illustrates a direction in which we are 
moving, but it su^fests a function of the uni- 
versity, especially the State university. It is 
the function of the modem nniveisity to offer 
instruction in all branches of economics, political 
science, and sociology. Nothing pertaining to 
citizenship can be regarded as foreign to the 
twentieth-centmy university. This ia clearly 
rec<^;nized by every university of high standing. 
It is coming also to be recc^nized that it ia the 
function of the university to tnun experts for 
every branch of the public service ; to become, 
among other things, civil academies, doing in a 
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way for the civil service wh&t West Point and 
Annapolis do respectively for the army and navy. 
We have been too much inclined in the paat 
to believe that there are short cuts to good gov- 
ernment. This is not the case. The more fruit- 
ful methods are long and roundabout, indirect 
rather than direct. I believe that the develop- 
ment of the modem university, whether it is a 
public institution or a private foundation, is 
doing as much as anything else to bring in the 
city of the future, which we are all eagerly 
awaiting.' 

' The imiTersitiei of oar countrj ore full ot energetic, 
c»pable fining men, eager for public service and teadf to 
devote tbemselycB to careful preparation for the Tarioaa 
branchei of the civil service, if thef con feel confident that 
Uiorongh, painataking preparation and demonstrated ability 
will aecnre the coveted apportnnit^. Even in the present 
nncerhdntj as to the ontcome of special preparation, there is 
a dailj Increaaing number of young men devoting themselves 
to those Kndies which prepare them for a public career. II 
mnit be acknowledged also that the demand for tboroughlj 
trained men In the public service is far greater than is gen- 
erally understood. University men are occupying a large pro- 
portion of the promineat positions in the civil service at 
WMhington, and are Increasingly finding their way into the 
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HTJNTOIFAIj GOVEBNMENT a. FBOFBSSIOK 
BATHEB THAU A BUSINESS. 

Have I not made it clear that municipal goT- 
eminent is a profession rather than a business ? 
Business itself may be elevated to the dignity of 
a profession, and it is to be hoped that the high- 
est professional ideals wiU come to prevail to an 
ever-increasing extent in businefis. The great 
objection to speaking of municipal government 
as business is that it brings before us a wrong 
combination of ideals and sentiments. More- 
over, it lacks power to awaken genentl enthusi- 
asm, and without enthusiasm nothing valuable 
can be accomplished in public life. Those who 

civil lervice of the States and cities. No mi&ll paii of tlie 
improTement in the adminirtnttiTe briacb of oar tuIoqi 
goremnieDti during ihe part twenty yeari Iim been doe to 
nidTeni^ men, to vliom their work ii not a mere routine, 
bat to vliom it ia inteliectiuJly Intereiting becaose it 1* leen 
in iti wider retationa, and to whom it ia a itiniDliii becatue 
it offer* opportanlties for locioi serrice. Theie men afford 
a nurked contrut to an aider claas of office-lwiden to whom 
an office i« merei; an office and notliiag elie. and whoie 
Ignorance of their own work and itt natore, «o loon ai one 
goei Iieyond mere roDttne, it lomettaing drnpij aatonnding. 
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leave sentiment out of account in civic affairs 
are bliud to the forces which move men. 

I am all the time attempting to bring before 
you forces which are in operation and giving 
direction to the formation of the twentieUi-cen- 
tury city. In 1894 a group of thoughtful men 
gathered together in New York, and organized 
a series of municipal program conferences. Their 
aim was to develop a positive program, and their 
ideal was that the city should be a well-ordered 
household. They brought it about that in the 
following municipal campa^n the expression 
"Municipal government is business, not poli- 
tics " was dropped, and very little was said 
about an advocacy of a municipal administration 
on purely bnsiness principles.' 

THE IDEAL OB" THE CITT A3 A WELL-OBDEBBD 
HOUSEHOLD. 

Do you not see that when yon speak about 

the city as a well-ordered household you have a 

rallying cry which may be sniEcient to gather 

about you, in your efforts to secure reform, the 

■ See IlliutiatiTe HbMtuI Ko. III. 
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best elements from all classes in the community? 
We use the expression " municipal government 
is business," and the wage-earner is not deeply 
moved. In fact, he is sceptical. He says to 
himself: "Municipal government is business. 
Then it must be like the factory where I am 
employed, and where wt^es were reduced ten 
cents a day last week. I don't think I like that 
kind of business." The New York w^;e-eamer 
may say to himself : " If municipal government 
is business I am well enough satisfied with 
Tammany. Tammany furnishes me with work, 
giving me short hours and high wages. What 
is the matter with Tammany?" The wage- 
earner of the 19th ward in Chicago may say: 
" If I look at municipal government as a busi- 
ness affair, what is the matter with our political 
boss, Johnny Powers? If we are sick and in 
need he is always ready to help us. If we or 
OUT children become involved in the meshes of 
the law, and £nd ourselves in jail, Johnny 
Powers bails us out. If a member of our family 
dies he sees that we nave floweis and a good 
funeral, and when great festive occasions like 
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Chrifitmas come arouod, be does not forget ^ 
send U8 a fat turkey." I am speaking to you 
about facts and giving you concrete illustrations. 
If we look upon municipal government as busi- 
ness in the narrow sense of the term, after all, 
what is the matter with Johnny Powers and his 
like? 

But when we utter the words — the dtp must 
become a well-ordered household — we have pro- 
vided ourselves with a rallyii^ cry which 
appeals to what is best in all classes. We think 
about clean streets ; vre think about a provision 
of ample school room for all children — some- 
thing neglected by the low class of politicians 
in all our cities. We think about improved 
sanitary conditions, about playgrounds and 
parks. We think about public baths and other 
^encies for cleanliness. We have something 
in our ideal with which to move every father of 
a family who wants his children to grow up 
strong and intelligent, and to have a better 
career in the world than he himself has had. 
All that is best in our nature is called out by 
this ideal — the city a well-ordered household. 
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The w^e-earner mideistands it, and is moved 
by it, and the professional man, however learned 
he may be, cannot well formulate for himaelf a 
higher ideal. It appeals also to the business 
man, who, knowing the difficulties, perplexities, 
and evil in the business world, would like to 
^cape from it all in public life. 

THE CITY A WORK OP ART. 

But there is an esthetic side to this, and it is 
receiving rapid development in these fiist years 
of the twentieth-century city. It is coming to 
be felt more and more that the city should be a 
work of art. " I would have the city a work of 
art" is the motto of the park commission of 
one of our great cities in the Northwest, namely, 
Minneapolis. It is the utterance of a noble 
man (H. W. S, Cleveland), long associated with 
the work of that commission, and to whom the 
thought of the city as a work of art was an ani- 
mating ideal of his life.^ 

' Beaut; Ib the vntahword now in municipal imprOTs- 
ment. " Civic Bennty Clnba " are being formed, and tlie 
American Leagne for Civic Irapiovemeuti itatai aa it* all* 
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woman's PABT dt mdnicipai. bbfoem. 
In speaking to you about the development of 
the twentieth-century city I have, up to the 
present, omitted entirely one oi the great classes 
to whom this new thought — the city a well- 
ordered household — appeals, namely, that half 
of the human race whom we designate as woman. 

iuclaBive object " The promotion of pnbUc beaatf." The 
work of this Leagae is not confined ezclniiTely to citieB, for 
he aim ia to help make " America the most beautiful conn- 
by in the world." ArtietB and uchitecta are among those 
moit conspianoQs in the work of municipal improremenl. 
" Mnnicipal Art Societies " are leaders in efforts making for 
dvic regeneration in thia twentieth centaiy. Purely eco- 
nomic ends are somewhat Bubordinated in the work for 
"pablio beaaty," and tite remoTal of mnnicipal corraption 
and tbe promotion of political purity are not the avowed 
primary object of these newer efforts ; but here, as else- 
where, indirect methods may prove the most froitfal. It 
seems, indeed, ■ fat cry from the organization whose motto 
is " Mnnicipal government is business not politics " to the 
organization aiming to promote "pnblic beauty," but they 
are, in reality, striving to reach one common goal. 

The aims of the Municipal Art League of Baltimore 
were stated as follows by Mr. Theodore Marbnrg, the 
president, in liis annual address, Jan. 8, 1902 ; 

" 1. To cultivate the taste and add to the happiness of 
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The activitf of American women is eveiywhere 
directed to the improvement of municipal life. 
Wherever you see any peculiarly excellent work 
goii^ forward in the development of the twen- 
tieth-century city you may be sure that the 
women have something to do with it. They are 
cold and unmoved when we talk about muni- 
cipal government as business, but when we 
bring forward the household ideal they think of 
the children, and their powers are eolisted, 
and when they are once aroused you may be 
sure that something is going to happen I ' 
the chjldren ia our pnblic Bcboole by beantiiTliig the school- 

"2. To provide Uie bert examples of the scnlptor'a and 
pater's ut in public epacea and in pnblic bnildings, per- 
petoating in so doing tlie memory of iUofltiioni deed* and 
characters. 

" 3. To point out wherein we are Iiehind other com- 
mimitieB in proviaion for the pnblic needt. 

" 1. To emphasize Qui importance of foreiigbt in the 
dsTelopment of the fntnre city." 

Bnt in the elaboration of these aims economic pnrposes 
were not lost sight of, and no one present aX the gathering 
conld doubt that a force making for political rlghteoosni'sa 
had come into being in Baltimore. 

' See lUustraUve Material No IV, 
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THB TWO CLASSES OF MUNICIPAL BBFOBUS. 

The reforms which are destined to give us 
the model twentieth-century city may be divided 
into two main classes, namely, political reforms 
and economic and social reforms. Dispropor- 
tionate attention has been given to political 
reforms, which are less fundamental than the 
economic and social reforms. Among the po- 
litical reforms which are coming we may men- 
tion an extended use of the referendum. The 
people are going to insist upon voting upon an 
increasing number of measures. Very gener- 
ally, they now vote upon questions of indebted- 
ness. They will hereafter want to vote upon 
other measures of equal importance, such for 
example as the question of franchises for public 
utilities. 

Such measures are likely to be taken, either 
by proportional representation or otherwise, ea 
to secure a representation of all classes and ele- 
ments in the legislative branch of the municipal 
government. In a general way the aim of polit- 
ical reform wiU be to unite a large degree of 
Local liberty and a wide scope of municipal 
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action with suitable central control. Constitu- 
tional restrictions and legislative interference in 
municipal affairs will be greatly lessened ; but 
State boards of control will be multiplied, and 
this is the way in which evidently the problem 
win be solved. 

We have State boards of health which exer- 
cise control and supervision in local affairs. 
One State has a board of municipal accounts, 
which without interfering with any legitimate 
local action, renders valuable services to the 
cities of the State. Another State has a State 
sewerage commission, which must approve all 
new sewerage plants. In some cases, State 
boards have more or less to do with local trans- 
portation corporations. Massachusetts has a. 
State gas commission.' 

' It is beginnins to be geoeraUy felt that we have wUal 
mttj be termed bo excess of conBtitu^DoUsm in tbe minate 
and detailed ptOTUione of our State conetitntionB. Tbey are 
found to hamper as anduly at those points where onr life is 
ezpandiug rapidlj. According to i^e original theory of our 
coustitntions their proTieions shonld simplj delay action for 
i"rt period, to gire time for a sober second thonght nntU 
.ic coiutitntioDs themselves cmi be f;han|e>]. As ft matter 
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TAXATION AKD MONOPOLY. 

' Taxation and monopoly are the two questions 
of economic reform which are most pressing. 
The most tronblesotne of all is that question 
which is connected with local monopolies. The 
corporations concerned with our great local 
monopolies are so closely associated with munic- 
ipal government as to complicate all problems of 
reform and improvement. This is inevitable so 
long as present arrangements continue. This 
is, indeed, the great evil in private ownership of 
public utilities. This private ownership results 

of fad, howeTer, consUtntioTUil changes aie often found 
exbemely dtfBcnlt, and Teqnire a great length of time, al- 
thongh rapid action msj be important. TbiB ii illustrated 
especially in the cage of Chicago, -where it i« tite general 
agreement among thonghtfnl persons who hare the welfare 
of the city at heart, that the State conetitution stands in the 
iray of needed reforms. This has been Uie case certainly 
for at least ten years, bat there is no near prospect of a 
change. Another iUnstration of the extent to which State 
coustitntions may stand io the way of important manicipal 
action is foond in Missonii. The city of St. Lonis was so 
restricted by the State constitntian that it could not proceed 
adTantageonaly with preparations for the great Louisiana 
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in an antagonism of interests between the most 
powerful classes in cities, and the cities aa a 
whole. It is absolutely inevitable that a city 
should exercise a measure of control over the 
corporations which furnish public utilities. It 
is also absolutely inevitable, with human nature 
as it is, that these corporations should enter 
politics, in order to prevent this control from 
taking forms which they look upon as hostile to 
their interests. One peculiarity of the situation 
is this : that the strongest elements in the com> 

Purchase Exposition. In tbia case fortunately it was found 
passible to change the constitution of the State. 

There are those who, seeiog; these injarioiiB Testrictlons 
iQion municipal actirity, would do awaj with practicaU; all 
control of the central State through the constitatlon or eren 
statnteB. We hear frequently the elogan, ''Home mle for 
cities." It is possible, however, to go too far in the oppo- 
site direction. The welfare of fbe State as a whole cannot 
be dissociated from the welfare of the cities in the State. 
All countries have found it necessary to ezercise some cen- 
tral control over local political units. What is needed is con- 
trol with flexibility, and this seems to be best given by 
boards of one kind and another. This system works well 
in England, and as staled in the text, so for as tried seems 
to be accomplishing good resnhs in this country. 
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munity are directly and indirectly interested in 
these private corporations. 

We continually hear complaint made about 
the apathy and indifference of our best citizens. 
It seems strange that it occurs to people bo 
seldom to inquire into the underijing cause of 
this apathy and indifference. We might, indeed, 
first of all, ask the question. Are we not combin- 
ing altc^ether contradictory terms? la it pos- 
aible that a citizen can be at the same time a 
good citizen and apathetic and indifferent about 
the character of the government of the city in 
which he lives? If the citizen were really a 
good citizen, would he not exert himself in be- 
half of his city, his State, and his country? Pass- 
ing by, however, any reflections of this kind, is 
it not natural to suppose that there must be 
some underlying cause for this apathy and indif- 
ference ? Is it not quite possible that in many 
cases these best citizens are gaining more than 
they lose by precisely the kind of muoicipal 
government wbich exists at the present time? 
A distinguished divine, in an address before the 
Marquette Club of Chicago, expressed himself 
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as f ollovs : " If we were to awake to-moirow 
monung and find that all the aldermen in the 
city hall were honest men, a lot of our nio6t re- 
spectable citizens would be found running 
aiound town like chickens with their heads cut 
ofif, seeking to protect the franchises their attor- 
neys hare plotted and schemed and bribed to 
get for them. You say our intelligent men, our 
wealthy men, our brainy men, should be aided 
in this reform. It is our intelligent men who 
are looting the community. They don't want 
municipal reform. Present conditions are too 
profitable." ' 

This may be, and is, too sweeping in its impli- 
cations. We have best citizens among the most 
respectable, the most intelligent, and the wealth- 
iest people in every city, and the number of 
them is constantly increasing. We should not 
f oiget in this connection the activity of the Mer- 
chants' Association of New York City which in- 
cludes many leading citizens and is at the same 
time one of the bulwarks of good goTemment. 
Frequently, however, citizens of this class are 
■ See niostratiTe Material No. V. 
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called upon to make sacriiices, and very a 
sacrifices, in behalf of good government. I do 
not see wbj an owner of street car stock, or gas 
stock, in any one of our great cities, should 
exert Imnself in behalf of municipal reform if he 
have regard simply to his own private interests. 
I look upon it as very praiseworthy that so many 
men owning stock in these so-called public 
utilities are willing to engage in municipal 
reform, as the result is likely to be more onerous 
conditions imposed upon the undertakings in 
which they are interested. 

In some way or another, through public 
ownership or otherwise, the twentieth-century 
city will simplify the issues of municipal govern- 
ment, and will be able to enlist in the cause of 
good government all classes of citizens. It will 
not be necessary for citizens of wealth to incur 
serious financial risk by joining the really best 
citizens, who are working for the ideal — the city 
as a household. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE TWBHTIBTH-CENTURr 
CITY. 

The great field of work has been roughly m- 
dicated. We have to prepare for the coming 
domination of the city, and for an extension of 
urban conditions even to rural communities. We 
have to adjust ouiselvea to some extent to a 
change of ideals. What shall we say to this ? 
Certainly there is no ground for despair. The 
spreading out of cities and the extension of 
urban conditions to country districts may mean, 
and must be made to mean, a combination 
of advantages of city and of country. Our ideal 
in this country has been the domination of the 
rural community rather than of the city. But 
if we look back upon past history, and ask our- 
selves whence the sources of the highest achieve- 
ments in the way of culture and civilization, we 
shall find much to give us hope in the prospect 
of the domination of the city in the twentieth 
century. As we think about the city during 
human history we recall Jerusalem, Athens, 
Kome, Florence, London, Paris, Berlin, sources 
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of religion, learning, and art. Is it without sig- 
niiicance that the words " polite " and " urban " 
are both derived from words meaning city ? Is it 
without significance that Christianity became 
known in a city, and that the word " pagan " 
means a dweller in l^e country ? Or is it with- 
out significance that tiie apostle' John saw a 
redeemed society existing as a city? — "And I 
John saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a 
laide adorned for her husband." ' 

I tJiink all of these things are deeply signifi- 
cant, and the significance is perceived in the 
expression "civic church," which like the ex- 
pression " the city a well-ordered household," 
gathers up ideals which are animating t&ose 
who are giving shape to the twentieth-century 
city. The city is destined to become a well- 
ordered household, a work of art, and a religious 
institution in the truest sense of the word " re- 
ligious." 

The great Italian, Mazzini, said long ago: 
" Every political question is becoming a social 
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question, and evety Bocisl question a religious 
qnestion." Until our religion can take in mu- 
nicipal reform we shall not achieve ttie best of 
which we are capable in the way of the city. 
We most come to have that feeling which the 
Psalmist had for t^e great Jewish city, and the 
promise and power of the present efforts making 
for civic righteousness are found precisely in 
this fact tiiat we are coming to have just that 
sort of a truly religious feeling. Tou remember 
the words of the Psalmist, " If I forget thee, 

Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning. If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my month ; if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy." So we must 
learn to say, — indeed, are learning to say, — "If 

1 forget thee, O Chic^o, O New York, O St. 
Louis, let my right hand foi^et her cunning. 
If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave 
to tie roof of my moutb ; if I prefer thee not 
above my chief joy." 

And because we are learning to say this we 
may look forward with the brightest anticipationB 
to t^e future of the twentieth-century city. 
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APPENDIX. 

ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL. 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL NO. I. 

Note. — In presenting this illustrative mate- 
rial, taken from the Municipal League of Mil- 
waukee, I would not be underatood as in any 
way attacking this organization and the men who 
in 1894 and 1895 comprised it. I helieve that they 
were sincere and earnest and liiat their efforts 
were necessary to prepare the way for present 
methods. These cireulars, however, illustrate a 
ceri:aiu phase of municipal reform and when one 
studies the current literature of municipal re- 
form, it is hard to helieve that this phase was 
one through which we were passing less than 
ten years f^o. 
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MTmiCIPAL LEAGTTE. 

DECLAKATtOH OF PBIITCIPLE9 AND OUTLISX OF 
FOLITICAI. ACTION FOK THE SPBINQ ELECTION 
OF 1894 

Adopted Feb. 8, 1894, at a General Meeting of the 
Municipal League. 

1. The Lea^e will not nominate a ticket or 
candidate of its own. 

2. It will, however, try to make its influence 
felt within the existing party organization b, so that 
the beat available men shall be put in nomination, 
without particular regard to their past or present 
affiliations. 

3. City and county offices are not intended to 
be a reward for services rendered in the interest of 
party organizations. The public have a right to 
inslBt that the ofBcial, as well as his deputy, in 
point of character, learning, and experience, afford 
sufficient guaranty that onr interests will be fully 
underBtood and protected. This is especially true 
in filling the offices of city comptroller and city 
attorney, to whonL the taxpayers primarily look 
for proper discrimination and restraint in all mat- 
ters affecting onr finances and city credit. 
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4. The League will also insist that greater care 
be exercised in the selection of candidates for 
the Common Conncil and Board of Supervisors; 
no one, unless a capable and honest man, should 
be nominated. 

5. We deem the extension of the eivil service 
system to all appointive offlcers, such as the Board 
of Public Works, Water Department, Board of 
Health, Building and Plumbing Inspectors, Harbor 
Master, Tax Gommiaaioner, Assessors, City Clerk, 
and others, to be the very essence of reform and 
apt to do away with a nomber of evils now com- 
plained of in municipal elections. 

6. We invite all good people in oar community 
to co-operate with us in carrying out the above 
programme and we notice with profound pleasure 
that a strong moral and religious sentiment is 
already aronsed in that behalf. 

Besolved, That the Executive Comjnittee, in 
conjunction with the President of this League, be 
instructed to promulgate these sentiments, to cause 
them to be formally presented at every one of the 
ensuing city conventions, to urge the adoption by 
them of a civil service plank, substantially as above 
indicated, and to act as an Advisory Committee 
within these premiseB. 
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THE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 



"MATIONAL PABTIB3 FOR IfATIONAL I8BTJKS, MUNIC- 
IPAL PASTIES FOB MONICtPAL AFFAIRS " 

(motto of the IfATIOMAIi COKFERENCS). 

"the GOVERlTMEirr, THAT IS, OURSELTBS." 

"THK CORRUPTION OF THE CITT IS THE 

MENACE OF THE STATE." 

A great and genuine movement in favor of cred- 
itable city goTernment is spreading over the conntty, 
and took form at Philadelphia the 25th and 26th 
of January in a large and enthusiastic national 
convention, attended by the leading men of the 
country, and wholly free from politiea. 

It has occurred to bright men everywhere that 
if people pay taxes and salaries they are entitled 
to some adequate return for their money. This is 
partieolarly true of the small property holder, all 
of whose taxable effects are " in sight " when the 
tax oollectoi calls. 

There is no need whatever for bad conditions. 
The good citizens far outnumber the bad, and 
really possess all the power, if, as Mr. Moorfield 
Storey said at the convention, " they only knew 
it." 

We are not in the bands of powerful organiza- 
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tions. We simply do not govern. Somebody must 
gorem, ami it is left to a body of iirespoiiBitde 
men, who have no power except what we give them, 
or permit them to exercise, through neglect 

If a thoasand citizens would pledge themselves 
to Monicipal League principles, so as to take the 
moral control of the situation into their own hands 
by virtue of numbers, the small minority of poli- 
ticians would " go out of business," so to speak, at 
once. Their sole power exists in the people's 
neglect. They do not number more than a few 
hundred men in this city of thousands ; and if a 
biographical portrait gallery of the whole number 
could he established, the idea that they are either 
powerful or serious antagonists would become 
ludicrous. 

Great energy and earnestness are being shown 
by the civic clubs in New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Providence, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Atlanta, and 
elsewhere. Minneapolis sent the president of her 
Board of Trade to the convention, and is preparing 
to move in the matter with characteristic enter- 
prise. How far behind the times can Milwaukee 
afford to be in this really good work ? 

An article in the " Detroit Tree Press " aaks if 
reformers are sure they do not want something 
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besides reform. It is a cynical question charac- 
teristic of the times. It is asked about leform 
leagues by the innocent editor of a party paper; 
but the leagues alone ask it about the regular 
rings and parties. Bo they want something beside 
the public good ? What do they want ? Why do 
the people follow them ? 

As long as we put no candidate in the field it 
would seem annecessary to ask that question 
about us. 

The League has no hostility toward national 
party as such, bat only national party out of place. 
It aims to confine the parties to their province. 
After local affairs are established on a secure and 
independent basis, the parties can divide the city 
pc^tically to their heart's content. We only re- 
quire them to cease degrading and subordinating 
city matters, about which they care nothing, to 
their own interests. The people who pay the 
taxes are entitled to their money's worth, to first- 
class and ExGLUsiTB service at the hands of their 
employees, the city ofBcials. 

Join the Municipal League at once, and help us 
begin the good work this spring. We want an 
unproved Common CoanciL Only numbers can 
secure it; 
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For mfonnatioa apply to E. K. Weat, Secretary, 
66 Fourth Street 

John A. Butlks. 
FreeideTit. 
Let strict ciril service rules be introduced in all 
city departmeuta. 
TT^e legislation to that end. 

MUNICIPAL LEAGUE OF MILWAUKEE. 

Maeoh 20, 1894. 
Question 1. — Will you, if elected, use your in- 
fluence as an official to further legislation extending 
the civil service system, substautially as now pre- 
a iling in the fire and police departments, to all 
other appointive municipal offices ? Answer — 

Questwn 2. — Will you, if elected, ignore vithin 
the sphere of your ofQcial action the political lines 
of distinction which are generally recognized in 
State and national affairs, and advocate a munic- 
ipal administration ou purely business principles? 
Answer — 



Kindly return these questions with your a 
by the 26th inst to 

MmtlOIFAL LsAOtm. 
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THE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE OV 
MILWAUKEE. 

320 OoldmUth Building. 

"THB COBBUPIION of the OITT 13 THB KEXAOE 
OF THE STATE." 

Offiokii8. — John A. Butler, President ; De Witt 
Davis, Corresponding Seeretart/ ; Joshua Stark, 
E. W. Frost, J. K. Brigham, Dr. Lewis Sherman, 
Vice-preeidente. 

ExEoiTTiTE Committee. — E. P. Bacon, Bobeit 
Hill, Jeremiah Qnin, C. W. Norris, Geo. H. Wahl, 
Rot. Judson Titsworth, W. A- KowelL 

Jan. 1, 1896. 
Mt deab Sik: You are undoubtedly aware of 
the widespread and rapidly growing interest in 
better city government in many of our American 
cities, including Milwaukee, and of the recent 
result of the spirit of municipal reform in the city 
of New York. We have been gratified to find that 
the plan of work in Milwaukee is approved by the 
best opinion as represented at two national con- 
ferences ; and as some of oui projects apply to the 
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State at large, and many cities in the State suffer 
in a greater or less degree from the evils of an 
imperfect and unbusinesslike administration, I take 
the Uberty of laying before yon, in common with 
other prominent men in the principal cities of the 
State, a memorandum of our projects, and will ask 
you for a brief opinion of their merits as measures 
of relief. There is no reason why the movement 
for systematic, non-partisan business methods in 
the conduot of city affairs should not extend to 
other cities of the State, and it is believed that 
thinking men in such cities will be interested in 
watching and perhaps influencing the action of the 
Lei^slatuie upon our propositions, aa an entering 
wedge in a cause which is theirs as well as ours. 
Moreover, a Oormpt Practices Act, or perhaps 
better, a Pure Politics Act, is, of course, important 
to every good citizen of Wisconsin, as a means 
with which to forestall and prevent the very serious 
evils from which many States and oommanitieB 
are suffering. It is a measare which has already 
been adopted in several States, and is being pushed 
vigorously in others. 

Spaces have been left between the various propo- 
sitions laid before you on a separate sheet for 
oonunents, and you will oblige us and greatly 
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facilitate our efforts by replying aa soon as you 
oonyeniently can. 

Yours very truly, 

John A. Butlbb, 

President. 

A Beform Le^pie or Civic Club ehould be estab- 
Uflbed in every Wisconsin city. 
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Note. — The following program of a confer- 
ence held in Chicago in October, 1901, the pri- 
mary* purpose of which was municipal reform, is 
simply typical of the broad scope and changed 
conditions of present efforts to improve the 
American city. 
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COIWERENCE OF THE IMPEOVEMENT 
SOCIETIES OF COOK COUNTY, 

rUUiBatON HAI.L AST IITBTITUTE, SATURDAY, 
OCT. 5, 1901. 

Addrestet of fijieen minutes each, followed by ten 
Tnintites' disoutaion. 

Morning Session, 10.00 a.m. 
Chairman, Mr. La Verne W. Noyes, President 
Civic Federation. 
Improvement by Private Initiative : 

1. Charities: Mr. Ernest P. Bioknell, General 
Saperintendent Ghic^o Bureau of Charities. 

2. Settlements : Prot Oraham Taylor, Ghioago 
Commons. 

3. The Federation of Labor : 

4. Housing of the People: Mr. Eobert W. 
Hunter, City Homes Association. 

5. Municipal Art : Mr. Dwight Perkins, Chicago 
Architectural Club. 

6. Local Improvement Societies : Mrs. Gertrude 
Blackwelder, Morgan Park Improvement Society. 

A l^ht luncheon will be served by the Aft Insti- 
tute, 35 cents. 
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Afternoon SeBsion, 2.30 p.m. 
Chaitman, Supt. Orrille T. Bright, Cook County 
Schools. 
ImproTement through Citizenship : 

1. Pablicify: Mr. William Kent, Afanicipal 
Yoters' Leagae. 

2. Tax Beform : Miss Margaret Haley, Teachers* 
Federation. 

3. Unification : Mr. Harry S. Mecartney, Attor- 
ney Civic Federation, 

4. Winnetka Town Meeting: Mr. Frederick 
Greeley, of Winnetka. 

6. Public Baths and Gymnasiums: Misa Mary 
McDowell, University of Chicago Settlement 

6. A Cook County Park System : Alderman W. 
S. Jackson, Chalnnan Special Paik Commisaion. 

Evening Session, 8.00 p.m. 

ChairmaD, Mr. John H. Nolan, Treasurer School 
Extension Committee, 
Public School Extension : 

1. The Public School System : Supt. E, C. Cooley, 
Chic^o Schools. 

2. Art in the Schools: Miss Ellen Gates Starr, 
Public School Art Society. 
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3. A. Winter's Program : Miss Jane Addams, 
Hull House. 

4. Public School EztcDsion : Fiof. CbaTles Zueb- 
lio, Chairman School Extension Committee. (Il- 
lustrated by lantern slides.) 

Conference Committee : Mrs. 0. T. Bright, En- 
glewood Women's Club ; Miss Margaret Haley, 
Teachers' Federation ; Charles Zuebliu, School Ex- 
tension Committee. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL NO. IL 
lite following advertisement is taken from 
" Berliner T^eblatt," of July 17, 1891 : 

AMTLICHE AITZEIGEN. 

077ENB BUBaEBMBISTEB-STBLLB. 

Die Stelle dee Biirgeimeisters hiesiger Stadt, 
welchem zugleich die Gesch&f te des Standesbeamten 
ftir die Stadt Liickenwalde obliegen, boU baldigst 
wieder besetzt werden. Das — in gleiober Hfihe 
pensionsberechtigte ^ Jahiesgehalt bettfigt 4^00 
Mark. 

Bewerber, -welche die zweite Prilfimg ftti den 
biJberen Jnstiz oder Yerwaltungsdienst abgelegt 
baben, wetden ergebenst erauGht, Lhre Anmeldnn- 
gen nebst korzen Lebenslaof bis spatestens ztun 
30. Ai^ustcr. an den TJnterzeichneten einzareioben. 
Luckenvalde. den 16. JiUi 1891. 

Der StadtTeioidneten^Vorsteber Otto. 

The following is a translation of tbe foregoing 
advertisement for a mayor : 
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OFFICIAi NOTICES. 

VACANT MATOB's P08ITI0K. 

It is deBired to fill at once tlie position of mayor 
in this city, to whom aie introsted also tlie duties 
of the r^istration and vital statistics office. The 
yearly saJary is 4,800 marks, and the pension to 
which the mayor becomes entitled amounts to the 
same snm. 

Candidates who hare passed the second exami- 
nation fot the higher judicial or administrative 
service are respectfully requested to send in their 
applications, with a short sketch of their life, not 
later than the 30th of August, to the undersigned. 
Luckenwalde, July 15, 1891. 

The Chairman of the Municipal Council, Otto. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL NO. lU. 

Note. — The following reprint of the program 
of the conferences referred to iUostiates the 
methods pursued by these leaders of thought, 
and will serve as a model for similar conferences 
elsewhere : 

wanted: a MOmOIPAI, PBOOBAH. 

The undeisigned ate chiefly responsible for the 
organization of these conferences, but gratefully 
acknowledge much TaluaWe advice and assistuioe 
from others. 

Samttgi. Zanb Batteit, 

WlLUAM ScODAUOBE, 

William Howz Tolhah-, 
Leiqhton Williams. 

Pboobah of a series of conferences of those intei- 
ested in good municipal government, to be 
held in the Amity Building, 312 West 54th 
street, on alternate Thursday evenings, at 8 
P.M., commencing Thursday, Jan. 18, 1894 

[The Amity Building ia near Eighth Arenne, and within 
a block of the 63d Street Eighth Areaae StaUoa of the 
Sixth ATenoe Eleraled Alain Line.] 
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General Program. 


January 18. 


The Need of a Positive Program 


February 1. 


The New Social Spirit 


February 16. 


New York's Workers. 


March 1. 


New York's Dependents. 


March 16. 


New York's Houses. 


March 29. 


New York's Saloons. 


April 12. 


New York's AmusementB. 


April 26. 


New York's Needs. 


May 10. 


New York's Thoroughfares. 


May 24. 


New York for New Yorkers. 


June 7. 


New York's PoUtical Prospects. 



January 18. — Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken, 
University of the City of New York, in the Chair. 

" The Need of a Positive Program," by Leighfcon 
Williams. [Half-hour limit] 

Points from over Sea : 

1. "Some European Cities," by Dr. Albert 
Shaw, editor of the " Review of Reviews." 

2, " London," by Percival Chubb, of the Fabian 
Society. 

February 1. — Maj.-Geo. 0. 0, Howard, Com- 
mandant Department of the East, TJ.S.A., in the 
Chair. 
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" The Hew Social Spirit," by Dr. Josiah Strong, 
Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance. [Tweniy 

minutes.] 

[Ten-minute papers :] 

1. "The C.A.LL.," by W. H. van Allen, 



2. " The Christian Endeavor Society," by M. 
3. Llttlefield, President Local District 4. 

3. "The Brotherhood of St Andrew," by John 
W. Wood, General Secretary. 

4. "The Salvation Army," by Commander 
Ballingtoa Booth. 

6. "The Ethical Society," by Prof. Felix 
Adler. 

Pebruary 15. — Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, in the Ch^r. 

" New York's Workers " : 

1. "Technical and Industrial Education," by 
Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

2. " The Sweating System," by Dr. Annie S. 
Daniel, of the Women's Medical College. 

3. " The Unemployed," by Alexander Jonas. 
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4. "MunioipEil Labor Bureaus," b^ Moruay 
WilUama. 

March 1. — Ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt in the 
Chair. 

"Sew York's Dependents," the Children, the Sick, 
and the Aged : 

1. "The Schools," by CoL George T. Baloh. 

2. "The Hospitals," by Stephen Smith, M.D. 

3. "TheCharitiea," by Father Doyle, Editor 
"Catholic World." 

4. "Old Age Pensions," by Miss Alice L. 
Woodbrit^e, Secretary Working Women's So- 
ciety. 

March 16. — B. Fnlton Cutting in the Chair. 

" New York's Houses " : 

1. "The Tenement Problem," by Edward 
Marshall, of "The Press." 

2. "Friendly Rent Collecting," by Dr. Wm, 
Howe Tolman, Secretary City Vigilance League. 

3. "Municipal Lodging Houses," by Hon. 
Charles F. MacLeau, Commissioaer of Police. 

4. " Improved Architecture," by John H. 
Edelman. 
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March 29. — R. W. Gilder, Editor of "The 
Century," in the Chair. 

" New York's Saloons " : 

1. "Improved Saloons," by Morris Tekuleky, 
Presideot of the Wine, Liqnor and Beer Dealers' 
Association, 

2. "Saloon Substitutes," by Bobert Graham, 
Secretary Church Temperance Society. 

3. " State-owned SaJoona," by G. B, Waldron, 
of "The Voice." 

4. « No Saloons," hy David J. Butrell, D.D. 

April 12. — Mrs. J. de la M. Lozier, M.D., Presi- 
dent of Sorosis, in the Chaii. 

" New York's Amusements " : 

1. "Winter Swimming Baths," by Walter 
BauBohenbusch. 

2. " Playgrounds and Gymnasia," by Samuel 
Z. Batten, of the Philadelphia Municipal League. 

3. " Beading Booms and Libraries," by Mrs. 
Amy L. Scudamore. 

4. " Becreatire Evening Schools," by Homei 
Polks, Secretary State Charities Aid i 
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Apiil 26. — W. Harris Boome, President City 
Befonn Club, in the Ghaii. 

" New York's Needs " ; 

1. "Bapid Transit," by Charles B. StoTer. 

2. " Free Baths and Washhouses," by John P. 
Fanre, Secretary St. John's Guild. 

3. "La-Tatories and Mortuaries," by Dr. 
Stanton Coit, of the University Settlement 

4. "Neighborhood Guilds," by Dr. Jane E. 
Bobbins, of the College Settlement. 

May 10. — George Gnnton, President College of 
Social Economics, in the Chair. 

" New York's Thoroughfares " [twenty minute 
limit]: 

1. " Clean Streets," by Hon. William S. 
Andrews, Commissioner of Street Cleaning. 

2. "Clear Streets," by Josiah C. Pumpelly, 
Secretary of the City Improvement Sociely. 

3. "Well-paved Streets," by Maj. James W. 
Howard, C.K 

May 24 — Dr. Charles H. Farkhurst in the 
Chair. 
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" New York for Kew Yorkers " : 

1. "Home Evde," by R. W. G. Welling, of the 
City Club. 

2. " A Greater Neir York," by Hon. Andrew 
H. Green, President of the Commission. 

3. "Ballot Befotm," by Horace E. Deming, of 
the Eeform Club. 

4. " Proportional Representation," hy Edmond 
Kelly, of the City Club. 

June 7. — Hon. Carl Schurz in the Cluur. 

"New York's Political Prospects " : 

" The Municipal Mission of Tammany Hall," 
by Louis P. Grataoap, author of " The Political 
Mission of Tammany HalL" 

"The Democratic Party," Hon. Heniy R. 



"The Republican Party," John A. Sleicher, 
Editor-in-Chief " Mail and Express." 
"The People's Party," W. J. Ghent 
« The Socialist Labor Party," H. B. Salisbury. 

The object of these conferences is to promote an 
intelligent interest in the subject of municipal 
goTOmment, and to provide an opportunity for the 
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free and ooorteoua discussioQ of oorrent municipal 
topics looking towards a line of action poBitive and 
cMistructive rather than negative and destmctlTe: 
measuiea rather than men. 

In order to facilitate discussion we tmst that all 
will see the necessity for the following rules : 
Appointed apeakerg ihall be allowed Jifieen minutes, 

except where otherwise stated in the program. 
Any one present at any conference, who, by sending 

his name to the Chairman, shall signify his 

desire to speak upon a topie then under discus- 

Mon, may be called upon by the presiding officer. 

Such volunteer speakers shall be allowed Jive 

minutes. 
There shall be no appeal from the decision of the 

Chair. 
Should sufficient interest be aroused, it is pro- 
posed to print either in whole or in part the papers 
read at the conferences. 

W1I.LIAM SCUDAIIOBE, 



408 West 23d Street 
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Note. — The following is a reprint of an 
editorial which appeared in the " Independent " 
of New York, Nov. 7, 1901. It ahows how 
much the women of that city have been able to 
accomplish even under very discouraging con- 
ditions, and it affords a fine illustration o£ the 
work which American women are doing in all 
parts of our country to improve urban condi- 
tions. 

THE CSEDIT FOB DECBIfT OOVEBNMENI. 

In the luxnriouB buffet smoking-cai of one of 
the fast through tiains between Kew York and the 
West, a dozen gentlemen the other day were dis- 
cusBing the probable outcome of the New York 
municipal campaign. They were from every part 
of the United States ; they represented every shade 
of political opinion and various busineas and pro- 
fessional interests. One, a resident of Salt Lake 
City, a man of wealth and refinement, who had 
travelled in every clime, brought the conversation 
to a focus with this remark : " Well, gentlemen, 
whether Mr. Low or Mr. Shepard be elected, New 
York will contdnne to be, as it has loi^ been, the 
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beat kept and, on the whole, the best governed city 
on the face of this little planet" 

The remark, of course, was received with sur- 
prise, and, by one oi two residents of Chicago, 
with almost angry protest ; while a New Yorker, 
reasonably familiar with the sitaatioii, but who 
had taken no part in the discussion, was able in 
Ms own mind to anticipate the explanation which 
was immediately demanded, and was as promptly 
supplied. 

"I mean this," the gentleman from Utah con- 
tinned; "first, the life and property of a visitor 
from another city are safer in the streets of New 
York than in the streets of any other city that I 
have ever seen ; while, as for the city of Chicago, 
which my friends here represent, it is notoriouHly 
the most unsafe town for the stranger, if not indeed 
for its own citizens, in the United States to-day. 
I mean, in the second place, that New York has 
an extensive system of electric railways without 
overhead wires, and that even telegraph and tele- 
phone poles have been removed from all the streets 
below the Harlem district. I mean, in the third 
place, that the streets of New York, whatever 
they may have been in the past, are now well paved 
and well cleaned. I mean, in the fourth place, that 
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poblio nnisanoea of any sort are less frequently 
met vitb in the streets and parks of Kew York 
than in those of any other city which I visit. And 
finally, in the fifth place, I mean that, from all 
that I can gather by obseiration, from conversa- 
tion, and from printed material, more earnest and 
effleient work is done, year after year, by such ad- 
ministratlTe bodies as the Board of Health, the 
Department of Charities, and the Park Commis- 
sioneis to make the conditions of life tolerable for 
the great mass of human beings living within the 
municipal district, than is done by similar admin- 
istrative bodies in any other great city." 

To these assertions there was some murmured 
objection, but no specifio reply. Apparently no 
one was able to prove them untrue. The New 
Yorker reviewed them one by one in the solitude 
of his own thoughts as the train sped on, and was 
obliged to confess to himself that on the whole the 
Westerner's observations were substantially cor- 
rect. But the reason for this superiority of Sew 
York's administration her citizen found, or thought 
he found, in causes which had not been mentioned 
in the conversation, and which reflect little credit 
upon the politicians of any party ; certainly none 
upon the vile gang whose name is Tammany. 
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The ramark has been repeated until we all are 
tired of hearing it, that New Torkers hare no 
civic pride. Possibly this remark is true ; we do 
not know. Bat whether tme or false, one thing 
at least is true — namely, that New York has an 
astonishingly large number of citizens in whom 
the civic conscience is keenly alive ; devoted men 
and women who feel a strong sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for mnnicipal conditions, as well as for 
their own private affairs. Among these, perhaps 
the highest examples of self-sacrificing devotion to 
the publie good are fonnd in the ranks of New 
York women. To them, as much as to any body 
of voters, belongs the credit for bringing about 
such efficiency and decency of municipal adminis- 
tration as we can claim. It is indeed tme, as the 
gentleman from Utah said, that the Department of 
Charities is on the whole efficient. And why ? 
Chiefly, as all know who are properly informed, 
because of the untirii^ lifelong efforts of women 
like Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, of the Charity 
Organization Society, Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, 
and the late Miss Kosalie Bntler, of the State 
Charities Aid Association, and others who, possi- 
bly not so well known, are not less worthy to be 
named. It ia tme also that the sanitary adminis- 
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tiatioii ot !New York, tlie care of the stieets, and 
the pioteotion of the parks, have been, all in all, 
astonishingly aatiafactory vhen it is considered 
that the municipal ^Tenunent throughout the 
g^reater part of the city's histoiy has been in the 
hands of thieves as bold as vile, and as rile as 
human degradation can be. And again askii^ 
why ? we again find the answer to be as simple 
and clear as before. In 1896 a little band of 
women, unable to endate longer the sickening 
sights and deadly foulness that ereiywhere defiled 
oar streets and docks, and that rendered the city 
unsafe to any family, oi^anized the Woman's 
Health ProtectiTe Association of ^ew York. To 
the labors of this association, more than to any 
other one agency, we owe the fact that New York 
is now, outwardly at least, a comparatirely decent 
place. It was this association that made the first 
systematic investigation of the condition of city 
stables, of slaughter houses, of bakeries, and of 
garbage disposition, and which brought a continu- 
ing pressuie to bear upon the Street Cleaning De- 
partment and upon the Board of Health to do 
their sworn duty to a reasonable degree of thor- 
oughness. The orga nization keeps out of politics, 
it cultivates friendly and courteous relations with 
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all officials, of whatever party, and t^ tact, pei^ 
sistence, and strict attention to Ite own proper 
business it has achieved resolts that no profes- 
sional reformer in the bottom of his heart would 
have believed possible. 

These achievements by intelligent and earnest 
women in the fields of public charity and of pub- 
Ho sanitation are but two examples among many 
that might be named of the successful efforts of 
citizens who are not voters to get such results of 
decency and efficiency iu municipal government as 
may be possible under the evil political conditions 
from which we suffer. Kot least among these 
achievements has been the work of the Women's 
Municipal Le^ue, in exposing the partnership be- 
tween the police department and the most appall- 
ing forms of vice. 

If, then, Kew York, in spite of Tammany and 
Tammany's Bepublican accomplices, is a compara- 
tively safe and decent town, the credit belongs to 
those citizens, both men and women, who, looking 
for no official recognition, or any personal advan- 
tage, have given time and strength and means to a 
quiet but tireless endeavor to make conditions as 
tolerable as is possible with the existing political 
machinery. If New York is, in truth, better gov- 
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erned than other eitiee, it is becaaae Kew York has 
more citizens who are sufficiently alive to civic 
duty to give up their pleasures, and even to sac- 
rifice business interests, in order to work for the 
public good. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL NO. V. 
The following quotation is from an address 
which Mayor Swift made to the Commercial 
Club of Chicago about seven years ago, as re- 
ported at the time in the press. It deserves 
careful consideration, although again it is too 
sweeping to serve as a basis for a generalization, 
unless, indeed, one makes important exceptions, 
and among these exceptions it is a pleasure to 
mention especially the most encouraging activity 
of leading citizens of New York City in their 
" Merchants' Association," which has been chai^ 
acterized by a prominent attorney as the chief 
anti-monopoly organization in the United States. 
It has been well remarked that it is not pos- 
sible to divide citizens into good poor citizens 
and bad rich citizens. If it were, the problem 
of reform would be much simpler than it is. In 
Chicago it has been the people with the little 
houses as well as those with the palaces who 
bring pressure to bear on the assessor to secure 
low assessments. 
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The present mayor has within sixty days vetoed 
half a dozen ordinances passed by your represeota- 
ti^es giving space in the streets to representative 
property-owners who came to the common conncti 
and asked for it. Who is it that comes into the 
common council and asks for sncli privileges ? 
Who it is who are accused of offering bribes for 
such franchises P It is the same ones — the prom- 
inent citizens. 

I tell you, these questions come home. Talk 
abont anarchy ; talk about breeding the spirit of 
communism I What does it more than the repre- 
sentative citizens of Chicago? Tout high-toned 
business men, your patriotic men, yonr prominent 
citizens of Chicago are the men who knock at the 
door of the council and ask for illegal franchises. 
It is not the common people. 

Take the remedy, then, into your own homes, 
into your circle of prominent business men, and 
teach them patriotism. 

Who bribes the common council ? It is not 
men in the common walks of life. It is men in 
yonr own walks of life, sitting by your firesides, 
at your clubs. Is it men in the common walks of 
life that demand bribes and who receive bribes 
from the hands of the legislative bodies oi the 
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common council ? Ko. It ia yom representatiTe 
oitdzens, your capitalists, jour business men. 

Wlien have they come to the front, either indi- 
vidoally or collectively, and inveighed against this 
manner of obtaining franchises ? When did they 
come to the front, individually or collectively, and 
ask of the common council adequate temuneiation 
for their oity ? Never, to my knowledge. 

Wlio ia lesponsible for the condition of affairs 
in the city of Chicago ? Tour representative busi- 
ness men. If an assessor grows rich while in office, 
with whom does he divide ? Not with the common 
people. He divides with the man who tempts him 
to nu^e a low assessment ; not the man who has 
the humble little house, but the capitalist and the 
business man. These are plain words, but they 
are true. 
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